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The war against terrorism has brought Somalia, a country located in a key 
strategic region, back onto the radar of US and Western security concerns. 
Following a vicious civil war, a failed peace support operation and several 
attempts to start a peace process, lawless Somalia, a country without 
government, has gained the potential to be exploited as a terrorist base. 
Although this country in the Horn of Africa does not represent a direct and 
immediate threat to the US or its Western allies, its potential to destabilize 
the region is extremely high. This article offers an analysis of Somalia’s 
potential to become a ground for terrorist activities and suggests a two- 
track approach. On the one hand, US foreign and security policy in Somalia 
needs to be more assertive; on the other, the only way to prevent Somalia 
from becoming a fertile ground for international terrorist groups is to help 
stabilize the country. In order to achieve this objective, it is crucial to adopt 
any initiative aimed at strengthening Somalia’s civil society. 


The events of September 11, 2001, taught us that weak states, like Afghanistan, 
can pose as great danger to our national interest as strong states. Poverty does 
not make poor people into terrorist and murderers. Yet, poverty, weak 
institutions, and corruption can make weak states vulnerable to terrorist 
networks and drug cartels within their borders.' 


George W. Bush 


Although Somalia is located in a key strategic position — it is an important link from 
Africa to the Middle East, and overlooks the backdoor to the Persian Gulf — 
traditionally it has played a secondary role in US foreign policy.* Until US post-9/11 
policy directed at confronting global terrorism, Somalia had been regarded as having 
little strategic or economic value. '* During the George H.W. Bush and Clinton 
administrations, US policy on Somalia primarily focused on humanitarian 
assistance.2 The American departure from Somalia after 18 Army Rangers were 
killed in Mogadishu on 3 October 1993 shaped future US non-interventionism policy 
in Somalia and the rest of Africa. President Clinton’s National Security Strategy of 
1996 focused on disengagement and self-fulfillment.* 
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Since then, Somalia has not represented a direct or immediate security threat to 
US interests and remained of little importance for Washington foreign policy.* 
Already in 1999, however, President Clinton’s National Security Strategy addressed 
the threat posed by failed states.° Yet, it never focused any specific efforts in Somalia 
to counter these threats. 

Today, the US is deeply committed in a global effort to combat terrorism, and 
Somalia, although not identifiable as a potential enemy, is a reason for serious 
concern. The country in the Horn of Africa does not represent an immediate, direct 
threat to the US or to its Western allies, yet its potential to destabilize the region is 
very high. Additionally, Somalia’s domestic situation is so volatile and 
unpredictable that it is impossible to rule out the possibility that it might be 
exploited by international terrorist organizations. This article analyzes the relevance 
of Somalia for US foreign policy, the impact that some of the anti-terrorist initiatives 
made on the country in the Horn of Africa and offers an initial assessment of the 
latest peace initiatives. The article concludes suggesting that in order to be effective, 
US foreign policy needs to be more assertive towards the Horn of Africa nation, 
while supporting the local initiatives that strengthen Somali civil society. 


CURRENT US POLICY IN SOMALIA 


Condoleeza Rice has stated ‘I think that we’ ve recognized since 9/11 that one wants 
to be careful about permitting conditions of failed states to create conditions in 
which there’s so much instability that you begin to see greater sources of terrorism’ .° 
Since September 11, 2001, failed states like Somalia have come to the forefront of 
American foreign policy. 

After more than a decade of civil war, Somalia does not have a stable central 
government, is struggling with a high level of violence, recurrent famine, serious 
poverty, a relaxed financial system, an ineffective or non-existent law enforcement, 
social instability, and wide availability of weapons and a regional drug trade. These 
features together with open and porous borders make Somalia highly suitable as a 
potential breeding ground for terrorist recruiting, training and operations looking to 
expand or strengthen their networks.’ According to Africa Confidential, in Somalia 
‘the lack of a government and of any control over the movement of people, goods 
and money were obvious help to terrorists’ .* 

The 2002 National Security Strategy (NSS) stressed that failed states represent a 
growing threat to US interests. On the one side, President Bush’s NSS was clearly 
directed towards denying terrorist safe-havens in weak states.’ On the other side, the 
NSS addressed the need to help strengthen fragile African states, to secure their 
porous borders and to build a law enforcement and an intelligence infrastructure to 
assist in denying sanctuary to terrorists.’ The NSS indicated the political, economic 
and military framework from which to take offensive actions against terrorist 
organizations, their financial networks and operational support systems. 

The US has already taken significant non-military actions against potential 
terrorist supporters in Somalia. On 24 September 2001, Presidential Executive Order 
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(PEO) 13224 empowered the Treasury Secretary to impose sanctions on foreign 
banks that provide services to Specially Designated Global Terrorists (SDGTs) 
organizations. On 7 November 2001 the US Treasury Secretary froze the assets of 
organizations associated with Somalia’s al Barakaat Islamic banking networks and 
shut down financial links to terrorist organizations operating through Somalia. The 
Treasury Department has determined that al Barakaat has a direct connection to the 
Somali Islamic extremist organization, al-Ittihad al-Islamiya (AIAD)."' 

Al Barakaat — one of Somalia’s largest employers — was crucial to Somalia’s 
economy since the failure of the government in 1991.'* Al Barakaat was the main 
organization to transfer funds to Somalia and is thought to be the sole source of 
income for 70-80 per cent of the Somali population.’ It is estimated that between 
US$200 million and US$500 million were annually transferred to Somalia through 
al Barakaat while only US$60 million were injected into the Somali economy 
through international humanitarian aid in 2000.'* However, it was also complicit in 
the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks on the US. Reportedly, al Barakaat used its 
Hawala’’ (informal banking system) services to transfer close to one million dollars 
to the hijackers through Western Union Financial services.'° 

Additionally, on 11 March 2002, the Treasury Department froze the financial 
accounts of the Saudi-based al Haramain Islamic Foundation, a money transfer 
system that operates in Somalia and throughout the Middle East.'’ The al Haramain 
Foundation’ is a legal charity, which knowingly allows some of its contributions to 
be siphoned off for illegal funding of terrorist and organized crime activities.'° 

The tension created by closing al Barakaat and al Haramain generated popular 
protests against the US. Whatever the impact to Al Qaeda by closing al Barakaat, 
inevitably also a large number of Somalis are paying the consequences, and this is 
contributing to the growing frustration, hopelessness, despair and dissention that 
already exists in that country. 

Washington’s aggressive actions against al Barakaat and al Haramain have also 
stoked Somali concerns that the US was ready to launch a decisive military action in 
the country. Washington’s short-lived determined approach to Somalia has 
generated conflicting reactions. On the one hand, according to David Stephen, 
former United Nations Secretary-General’s special representative for Somalia, a 
resolute US course of action in Somalia might be counterproductive and generate the 
negative effect of inviting international terrorists into Somalia instead of producing 
the counter-terrorism result that America desires.” According to Stephen, an 
assertive US initiative will ‘be a mistake of great proportions. Of course the reaction 
will be negative’.*' On the other hand, Africa Confidential noted that the renewed 
US and international focus on Somalia caused by 9/11, conveyed the idea that the 
‘outside world’ might finally take a serious interest in the Somali crisis. Yet, 
following a period of calm: 


it didn’t take politicians and warlords long to notice that this flurry of foreign 
anti-terrorist interest was not accompanied. . .by renewed interest in a political 
settlement or even by humanitarian concerns. This had a major impact 
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domestically: fighting soon broke out again and arms have been flowing in 
faster than ever, right under the noses of the supposed Western blockade.” 


Indeed, the main concern is that although the US has taken successful financial 
action against terrorists in Somalia, cutting off their communications and funding 
very likely only temporarily hampers their operations, but it does not disable them. 
Besides the security and financial elements, several other issues are of great concern 
for the US and need to be addressed: growing radical Islamism and militarism; 
persistent anti-Americanism; deprivation and hopelessness of the population; the 
influence of Al Qaeda with several local organizations; growing sub-national and 
regional terrorist activity; illegal drugs and weapons trade; and porous borders. 

Colin Powell stressed that the administration has been watching Somalia very 
closely and has pledged to take appropriate action if Al Qaeda operatives are found 
in Somalia.** However, what ‘appropriate action’ constitutes remains unclear. 
Former Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz has stated that, ‘Just because 
Somalia fits the category as a possible candidate for Al Qaeda to flee to doesn’t mean 
that Somalia is the next US target’.™ Clearly, the complexity of the current situation 
in Somalia is a great impediment to the adoption of an unequivocal and coherent 
policy. It is difficult or even impossible to identify valid and reliable contacts, as it is 
difficult to understand what strings to pull to obtain critical positive results. In order 
to address the threats posed by Somalia, the US State Department has developed 
three policy goals related to Somali terrorist activity: removing terrorist threat 
existent in Somalia and ensuring against Somalia’s use as a terrorist base; preventing 
developments in Somalia from threatening regional peace and stability; and 
overcoming the long-term governance challenges that terrorists exploit to make 
Somalia a base.”* Until now the results of this policy have been mixed. Colonel Tom 
Duhs, who served with the Combined Joint Task Force — Horn of Africa, wrote: ‘the 
DoS continues to accept a “status quo ante bellum” posture. Their actions prove that 
they are conducting business as usual and ensuring the maintenance of stability 
rather than assisting the military with the dispatch of terrorist organizations. It 
is evident that in the HOA (Horn of Africa), DoS has not concluded that “we are 
at war.”’’*° 


AN ENDLESS TRANSITION IN THE SHADE OF ISLAMIC EXTREMISM 


Following a period during which all major Somali factions found cohesion in the 
fight against dictator Syaad Barre, after he fled Mogadishu they began a vicious 
power struggle. Somalia attempted to end its decade of violence and civil war by 
establishing so far, two interim coalition governments, the Transitional Government 
(TNG) in 2000 followed by the Transitional Federal Government (TFG) in October 
2004; the latter has yet to go to Mogadishu. The TNG and more recently the TFG did 
not receive the support of several of the factional leaders.”’ 

The election of Abdullahi Yusuf in October 2004 as president of the TFG has 
generated some serious opposition. According to the International Crisis Group the 
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election of Yusuf has galvanized extremist Islamists. His request at the African 
Union (AU) to deploy a 20,000-strong peacekeeping mission in Somalia was met 
with some skepticism from the AU, but with strong opposition from key Somali 
leaders. 


In Mogadishu, Colonel Hassan Dahir Aweys, a deputy chairman of the Islamic 
courts and former military commander of al Itihaad, Ihas been sharply critical 
of Yusuf and threatened ‘jihad’ if any foreign troops are deployed on Somali 
soil. In early November 2004. . .Aweys revealed that Islamic groups had begun 
to arm themselves in anticipation of a foreign deployment. Aweys’s ally, 
Yusuf ‘Indha Cadde’, the ‘governor’ of Lower Shabelle region (appointed by 
the TNG) and leader of the Islamic courts of Lower Shabelle, also announced 
that he would oppose any foreign military deployment.** 


Since the early 1990s Yuusuf, the ‘most secularist leader’ according to Roland 
Marchal,” has generated serious Islamist antipathy. As president of Puntaland, 
following the terrorist attacks of 9/11 he promoted collaboration of the intelligence 
service with the American government, thus allowing the US to increase its 
surveillance capability in some key areas of Somalia.*° However, Yusuf’s anti- 
Islamic extremism position has not prevented him from supporting Islamic groups if 
they could instrumentally help him achieve his objective. Apparently in the past, 
while self-proclaimed president of Puntaland, Yusuf cooperated with the Ogaden 
National Liberation Front (ONLF). According to Adam Ulan, ‘The ONLF has links 
with al-Ittihad al-Islami, the Somali Islamist terrorist and insurgency group, which is 
part of Al Qaeda network, and has conducted paramilitary operations with al-Ittihad. 
As well, the ONLF has worked with the support of the administration of the semi- 
autonomous Somali area known as Puntaland. Equally, the ONLF has supported 
Puntaland leader Col. Abdullahi Yusuf in his hostilities against the Republic of 
Somaliland’ .*! 

In the past, the major factions’ unwillingness to support the TNG and be party to 
the establishment of a credible government left the TNG extremely weak and 
vulnerable. Today the TFG seems to be following a similar pattern. Indeed, a 
corrupt national government that supports or engages in terrorism is the worst 
scenario for the stabilization and future of Somalia. Ken Menkhaus rightly noted 
that ‘Terrorists, like mafias, prefer weak and corrupt government rather than no 
government at all’.*? 

Organizations like the Islamic extremist AIAI rely on the instability and 
lawlessness of the country, the ungoverned movement of people, drugs and 
weapons. Illegal activities such as the trafficking of weapons and khat remain an 
important component of Somali economy.** The free flow of narcotics and weapons 
fuels clan conflict and finance warring factions and terrorists’ criminal activities. 

Like other rogue states, most of Somalia’s civilian population is armed. The flow 
of weapons and ammunition continues to be a major security concern. According to 
Amnesty International, in Somalia the gun and the culture of violence are mutually 
reinforcing; the use of small caliber weapons is the primary method the clans and 
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bandits use to propagate their violence and commit crimes throughout Somali 
society.** 

Additionally, the smuggling of weapons outside Somalia generates funds for 
international terrorist organizations. A UN Panel of Experts found evidence linking 
illicit arms flows into and through Somalia with the activities of armed groups and 
extremists beyond Somalia’s borders.** In order to curb the influx of weapons into 
Somalia, the UN enacted an arms embargo in January 1992 by adopting Security 
Council Resolution 733. However, weapons of varying degrees of lethality continue 
to flow in and out of Somalia via the ungoverned land, air and sea borders. The 
primary entry points for the smuggling of weapons are the Mogadishu airstrips and 
the ports that serve Puntaland (Boosaaso), Mogadishu (Marka and El Ma’an) and 
Kismaayo.*° AIAI reportedly controls the airstrips and ports around Mogadishu, 
increasing the dangers associated with the smuggling of illegal weapons into 
Somalia.*” 

Yemen is the principal supplier of arms to Somalia.** Similar to Somalia, 
Yemen’s coastline is virtually unpoliced and serves as a smuggling point for arms, 
contraband and refugees to and from Somalia.” On average, unregistered cargoes of 
arms and ammunition arrive in Somalia from Yemen 2—3 times weekly and 1,250 
flights land in Somalia monthly with uninspected cargoes.*? No local or regional 
authority exists between the shores of Yemen and Somalia to detect or deter the free 
flow of weapons, drugs or people from the Middle East into Somalia, including the 
transporting of fleeing terrorists. 

The porous borders not only allow the unmonitored flow of weapons and people 
throughout the country, but also the growth of a lucrative drug trade. Globally, the 
trafficking of illicit drugs and weapons is a profitable means for terrorists to earn 
assets. It is estimated that the khat*! trade between Somalia and Kenya is worth 
US $300,000 daily.** The trafficking of khat is one of the primary methods that the 
warlords use to finance their armies.**? The US Customs Service’s seizures of khat 
have risen from 800 kilograms annually in 1992 to over 37.2 metric tons in 2001 and 
are steadily increasing.“ Most seizures come from Somali immigrants. AIAI is 
already suspected of smuggling khat into the US and its proceeds are likely remitted 
to Middle Eastern banks via the Hawala network and wire services.** A serious 
concern for Somalia is the likelihood that warlords, who also control the drug 
market, decide for whatever reason — political, religious or monetary — to combine 
their motives with the agendas of terrorist groups and assist them or offer them 
sanctuary in Somalia. Combining these entities to increase the profitability of the 
trafficking of khat, for example, will expand Somalia’s instability and might also 
provide increased funding for terrorist activities. 

According to the CIA, Al Qaeda can exploit its presence or connections to other 
groups in countries like Somalia.*° The ICG also stressed that ‘given the poor 
alternatives that fleeing Al Qaeda members face, Somalia and Pakistan will remain 
two of the more appealing places in which to take refuge’.*’ According to David 
Shinn, a former State Department Coordinator in Somalia (1993), AIAI was 
established by radical Somali fundamentalists who fought in Afghanistan during 
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the Soviet—Afghanistan War.** Its goal is to establish a fundamentalist Islamic 
regime in the Horn of Africa.” In addition to operating in Somalia, AIAI is known to 
have conducted subversive operations in Ethiopia and Kenya and planned attacks in 
Djibouti.°° Army General Tommy Franks, then US Central Command Combatant 
Commander, testified before Congress in February 2002 that he had received 
credible reporting that Al Qaeda and its regional affiliate, AIAI, were targeting 
Western interests in Djibouti for its support of coalition operations.*' ATAT is also 
suspected of having trained in Afghanistan under Al Qaeda’s guidance and still 
maintains ties to the Al Qaeda terrorist network.°? 

It is difficult to trace Al Qaeda’s connections to Islamic fundamentalist groups in 
Somalia. Osama bin Laden claimed that his operatives played an important role 
against the US force that launched an operation to arrest several Aydeed lieutenants 
in Mogadishu on 3 October 1993, when 18 Americans were killed. Yet, hard 
evidence of Al Qaeda involvement in this specific event is lacking.’ Al-Qaeda 
operatives and infrastructure, very likely, had a presence in Somalia during and after 
the withdrawal of UN Forces in 1994. According to former CIA senior officer 
Michael Scheuer, the mission of Al Qaeda operatives in Somalia in 1994 was to: 
consolidate and expand Al Qaeda-built Somali bases while attacking US forces; 
expand liaison with armed Somali Islamic groups; export Al Qaeda’s ideologies 
outside Somalia and build Al Qaeda’s organization throughout Africa. Reportedly, 
these Al Qaeda operatives continue to remain active in Somalia.™ 

In the early 1990s AIAI was committed to establishing footholds in Somalia. 
From 1991 AIAI established some presence in several coastal cities: Kismaayo, 
Baraawe, Merka and also Boosaaso in Puntaland. AIAI’s strategy was to use control 
of the ports to raise funds for both military reinforcement and social projects. In 
cities like Kismaayo and Baraawe, however, AIAI never received enough support 
from the local population to make its presence there strong and to a certain extent 
more permanent.* In a few years, AIAI had to give up its positions in those cities 
under the pressure of warlords. Its last stronghold in Luuq and Buulo Haawa fell in 
August 1996 following Ethiopia’s military intervention. During the battle of Luuq 
the Ethiopian military destroyed what seemed to be a training facility for 
international militants. Alex de Waal noted that ‘the defence of the town was 
organized by a small group of non-Somalis, displaying considerable military skill. 
Eighteen ‘white’men — probably Arabs or Pakistani — were known to have been 
killed, plus others who were drowned in the Jubba river’.*° 

By 1997, ATAT no longer controlled major cities in Somalia. AIAI learned two 
vital lessons: first, holding major towns made them easily identifiable targets to their 
opponents and, second, holding territory meant invariably provoking the reaction of 
local clan leaders.*’ These setbacks forced AIAI to opt for a more subdued long-term 
strategy. AIAI followers began to meld into Somali communities. They promote and 
support popular social and Islamic educational programs and maintain close contact 
with Somali businessmen.** Where they have maintained fixed physical bases, AIAI 
cells tend to be strategically placed in rural areas. A primary focus of their strategy is 
to infiltrate mainstream society and commerce to build an economic power base and 
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to recruit businessmen into their religious movement. According to Defense and 
Foreign Affairs Strategic Policy, AIAI’s financial network is indeed expanding. 
AIAI is structured horizontally across clan lines but appears independent of any 
factional control and therefore escapes the traditional clan dynamics.°° This structure 
makes AIAI members less susceptible to clan loyalties. 

The adoption of a low-key approach demonstrates the adaptability, patience, 
perseverance and long-term planning of AIAI. After they realized the difficulty of 
establishing a foothold in Somali society by force, they have opted to do it through 
economic and educational programs. As a result, in some parts of Somalia AIAT has 
filled the social vacuum and basic needs by opening its own schools and providing 
other key social services.® Some American officials like Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, Walter Kansteiner, believe that despite the services and funding 
provided by AIAI, the Somali people have so far refused the political agenda of 
AJAL.°! However, continuing to believe that the Somali people will generally not be 
ideologically and politically influenced by the social programs of AIAI could be 
dangerous. AIJAI social programs are not concentrated on short-term developments, 
but are instead focused on the long-term, sustained growth of the organization. Over 
time, this organization might become appealing to those Somalis — who probably 
now represent a large majority — tired of a never-ending civil war and the constant 
lack of security. 

Throughout the 1990s many believed that AIAI was fragmented and only a 
minor threat to regional security. However, AIAI’s growing tie-in with community 
businesses, orphanages and schools has provided them with security and cover. They 
have adapted to the environment while still injecting their principles into the 
community, particularly the youth, through education, which provides a robust 
future for the survival and spread of their ideology. George Tenet has clearly stated 
that, “One of the places where they converge that has the greatest long-term impact 
on any society is its educational systems. Primary and secondary education in parts 
of the Muslim world is often dominated by an interpretation of Islam that teaches 
intolerance and hatred’. 


US INITIATIVES IN SOMALIA 


Between the end of 2001 and the early months of 2002 when the debate about the 
possibility of a decisive military action in Somalia became particularly intense, 
Anthony Cordesman, an experienced analyst, offered an insightful evaluation of 
such an initiative. ‘It is very easy’, he wrote, ‘to call for the use of US forces in 
nations like. ..Somalia. It is far harder to explain what they could really do without 
the support of the local government and a good part of the population. Wandering off 
in search of enemies, with limited intelligence and language skills, is not a recipe for 
success.’ 

One year later President Bush acknowledged that, ‘In order to sustain the Global 
War on Terrorism, it is essential that Somalia stabilizes and it is important that the 
US increases its involvement in the search for peace in Somalia’.® 
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However, to date US diplomacy in Africa has focused mainly on ending the long 
wars in Sudan and Liberia, and has actually devoted little attention to Somalia.” 

The Bush administration decision to freeze the financial assets of organizations 
and persons associated with terrorist groups in Somalia is strategically correct. Yet, 
at the operational and tactical level it might be too little. 

It is of vital importance for Washington to develop a credible intelligence arm 
that will allow a better understanding of Islamic fundamentalist activities in 
Somalia. The most effective way, but also the most difficult for a country like 
Somalia, is human intelligence. US intelligence in Somalia was unreliable during 
Operation ‘Restore Hope’, but 11 years later it is almost non-existent.®” 

The US has understood the importance of monitoring Somalia’s porous borders, 
an extremely difficult if not impossible task. In 2002 Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for African Affairs, Michael Wesphal, stated his concern about the reported 
unpoliced transit into and out of Somalia via the Gulf of Aden.®* Somalia’s nearly 
3,000 miles of ungoverned coastline provides easy access to and from the country. 
The deployment in the Indian Ocean and between the coast of Yemen and Somalia 
of a Coalition Maritime Task Force has represented an important initiative. 
However, in order for the Task Force to be effective, it should have more than 
monitoring tasks. The 2003 UN Report stressed that such a Task Force ‘should be 
authorized by the Security Council to act within its capabilities in the interdiction of 
illegal arms trafficking’. 

At the end of 2002, Combined Joint Task Force-Horn of Africa (CJTF-HOA) 
was established.® CJTF-HOA has a 2,000-man-strong base in Djibouti to conduct 
counter-terrorism operations in the Horn of Africa and to provide air and sea patrols 
to monitor maritime activity in the Gulf of Aden. Established as part of Operation 
‘Enduring Freedom’, CJTF-HOA’s mission is to ‘detect, disrupt and defeat terrorists 
who pose an imminent threat to coalition partners in the region and its focus is on 
denying safe havens, external support and material assistance for terrorist activity’ .”° 
A major inclusion in this mission is the USS Mount Whitney Amphibious Ready 
Group’s monitoring of naval movement in the Gulf of Aden and US Navy P-3 Orion 
surveillance aircraft by flying surveillance and reconnaissance missions between the 
coasts of Somalia and Yemen.”' The emphasis is on identifying any unusual activity 
that might indicate Al Qaeda members making their way into Somalia.” The US 
Navy has already identified more than 20 ships that are potentially tied to Osama bin 
Laden.” The appropriation of $1.2 million in fiscal year 2003 towards counter- 
terrorism efforts in Somalia presumably goes to finance CJTF-HOA operations.” 
The specific allocation of funding for counter-terrorism indicates that the US is 
actively performing or assisting allies in offensive operations in Somalia and was a 
signal of the Department of Defense’s intent to conduct offensive military 
operations not just in the Horn of Africa, but specifically in Somalia. During a press 
conference, US Marine Corps Brigadier General Robeson, former CJTF-HOA 
Commander, stated that ‘Al-Qaeda made a conscious, deliberate decision to place 
operatives and have them blend in with local populations. . live normal life and wait 
to be called up’.” He further elaborates that CITF-HOA actions have helped thwart 
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at least three and possibly as many as ten terrorist attacks in the HOA region.” Yet, 
Colonel Duhs emphasized the operational limitations that CJTF-HOA has to deal 
with. The Marine stressed that “Currently the situation only allows CJTF-HOA to 
develop military solutions to the terrorist problem in Kenya. For all practical 
purposes, Sudan, Somalia, and Yemen are forbidden territories for CJTF-HOA 


direct actions, yet that is where the known terrorists and their organizations reside’ .”” 


CONCLUSION 


The likelihood that Somalia might be used as a potential base for major terrorist 
activity has generated contrasting analysis. According to Matt Bryden ‘first and 
foremost, the potential threat from Somalia has been overestimated’.’* An opinion 
echoed by David Shinn who wrote that “The potential for terrorist activity emanating 
from Somalia is real and requires close monitoring, but many observers have 
overstated the threat. In addition, there are virtually no attractive, Western terrorist 
targets remaining inside Somalia’.” Yet, Jakkie Cilliers, the Executive Director of 
the South African Institute for Security Studies, stressed that ‘In Africa, particularly 
in Algeria, Sudan, Somalia, Uganda...terrorism has become a recurring feature of 
essentially local conflicts’. What is particularly worrying is that: 


sub-state terrorism is already endemic to Africa. . .the future threat potential in 
the continent lies in a complex mixture and intermingling of sub-national and 
international terrorism. . .Africa may come to play a central role in international 
terrorism. The opportunities will not go by unheeded for much longer. Africa 
presents both a facilitating environment and target rich environment for 
terrorist that seek to attack the United States and indeed the global system.*° 


Indeed, Somalia represents a highly facilitating environment for international 
terrorism. The idea that Somalia has run out of potential ‘Western’ targets is 
questionable. As pointed out by Cilliers, ‘In July 2001 gunmen in Mogadishu 
attacked a World Food Program convoy, killing six persons and wounding several 
others. In March 2001, also in Somalia, extremists attacked a Medecins Sans 
Frontieres facility, killing 11 people, wounding 40 and taking 9 hostages. . .Africa 
presents a proliferation of targets that would, symbolically, hit at the heart of the first 
world and those international instruments that serve to maintain it’.*' Regretfully, 
Cilliers’ analysis was proved correct in February 2005 when BBC journalist Katie 
Hilma was killed while in Mogadishu to report on the transition process. This rather 
sophisticated approach clearly demonstrates that terrorists’ selection of Western 
targets is not restricted by our limited imagination. 

Finally, Somalia’s main problem is the absence of a government that can provide 
the basic functions of security, but also put in place and develop the infrastructures 
to strengthen civil society. The peace process and the appointment of Yusuf as 
President generated some serious skepticism. Two expert analysts of Somalia, Abdi 
Ismail Samatar and Ahmed I. Samatar, expressed serious doubts about the peace 
process and mainly how IGAD is conducting it. According to the two Somali 
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scholars ‘Yusuf’s appointment does not bode well for the future of the 
transition. ..his record does not inspire confidence and, in fact, makes Somalia’s 
new transition deeply worrisome’.* In such a situation clearly the deployment of a 
peacekeeping operation becomes very problematic. This is not only because of the 
difficulties that peacekeepers might face, but also because a peace mission under 
present conditions might be perceived as serving president Yusuf’s political agenda, 
rather then being a truly neutral and impartial instrument to implement a 
reconciliation process beneficial to all Somalis. As a result, it is likely that even this 
attempt at national reconciliation might fail to start an effective process of 
stabilization of the country. 

Eradicating the social ills that plague Somalia will require a sustained 
humanitarian effort from the international community with significant US support. 
This humanitarian assistance program cannot be provided by, and in many cases 
should not be provided by, non-governmental organizations (NGOs) alone. 

The features of the crisis in Somalia are very different from any other modern 
crisis, thus in order to deal effectively with it, the main effort is to identify those 
initiatives that can make the best impact on the country in the Horn of Africa. The 
US should also explore possible courses of action interacting with the large Somali 
diaspora in America. These Somali citizens, who constantly stress their nostalgia for 
their motherland, are a key source of revenue for Somalia. They probably are also 
those who can provide some reliable contact with important figures in Somalia, 
mainly individuals who play a key role in rebuilding Somali civil society. 

The best way ahead in Somalia is to convey to the Somalis the idea that they are 
the driving factors in strengthening civil society and rebuilding the infrastructure 
that allows their society to function in an effective way. In this phase the role of 
NGOs should be one of low profile. Abdi Ismail Samatar and Ahmed I. Samatar 
maintained that ‘Somalis of goodwill will rally behind the transition if the promised 
aid to the country is used to support local entrepreneurs and NGOs, and to nurture 
local ownership of the transition. On the contrary, Somalis will not actively endorse 
the new dispensation if foreign consultants and international NGOs dominate the 
reconstruction’ .** From a different viewpoint, a similar concern was manifested by 
Colonel Duhs, who warned that ‘significant economic contributions to the region in 
the form of humanitarian assistance can provide only limited measures at best’.** 

Thus, Somalis who have shown important leadership skills at the social level 
should receive direct support, when possible, and indirect support when feasible. For 
example, under the current circumstances it is important to sustain the role of 
medical NGOs, but what can make a greater social impact is to sustain those Somalis 
who are committed to improving the health care system. In 1998 a group of Somali 
doctors, who lived abroad, returned to Mogadishu and opened the Hayat Hospital, 
one of the five hospitals in the Somali capital that offers a basic medical service. The 
initiative is considered one success story, yet sustainability is very complicated. 
Supporting such a project would consolidate an initiative that ‘belongs’ to the 
Somali people. Another important component is education. Somalis have not given 
up on the value of receiving an education and today a few universities operate in the 
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country. The University of Mogadishu, created in 1997, is currently a well- 
established institution with a number of interesting and ambitious projects. Even 
with small tuition fees, for many young Somalis the cost of education remains 
simply not affordable. Very likely, supporting the development of the university and 
making it more accessible would be a serious contribution to stabilization. The 
president of the university, Ali Sheikh Ahmed Abubakar, in April 2002 made an 
important symbolic gesture. When a US team visited the then TNG the president of 
Mogadishu University gave the US delegation the US flag that had been looted from 
the US embassy in 1990.*° 

In conclusion, although Somalia has gone through more than a decade of 
violence during which more than ten attempts to start a peace process have failed, 
this African country also has positive stories. The focus tends to be on the former, 
without really valuing the latter. The focus should clearly be on what is positive in 
Somalia today, as it is probably from there that a ‘Somali’ process of stabilization 
should begin. The stability of Somalia is an essential component in the war against 
terrorism; in order to achieve this stability Somali civil society leaders should be at 
the forefront. Today they are very active among the people, but often are not 
involved in the warlord political games. Supporting honest civil society leaders 
means helping them develop projects — the local university or hospital — which 
belong to and benefit the people. This is not an idealistic vision as much as it is a 
more careful and patient approach that advocates the re-establishment of a sense of 
community that originates from the people. Without the rebuilding and 
strengthening of civil society, a peacekeeping operation might achieve very little. 
CJTF-HOA can and should play a key role. It should be placed in a position to 
launch necessary anti-terrorist initiatives, while also stressing to the Somalis that its 
actions are beneficial to the global war on terrorism and to those Somalis who want 
to see their country back on its feet. CJTF-HOA will be successful if it is allowed to 
use decisive, but selective, military force and then to remain deployed in the Horn of 
Africa as a deterrent to terrorists. 

This process of strengthening civil society will require a long-term commitment. 
But in today’s Somalia, it is the only viable course of action. 
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